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Hardy Herbaceous Perennials 
Euryale ferox 


The Hot Winds of the Prairies. 


HE overland wagon-freighters to California, during 

the late summer and autumn season, regarded the 
eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains as “The Great 
American Desert,” its frequently parched appearance being 
so different from the verdure and blossom of spring-time. 
The desert similarity was almost complete when the hot 
winds were encountered and the plains were reddened in 
aday. Since then there have been occasional seasons of 
simooms on the Great Plains, and for two summers they 
have blighted the corn-fields of Nebraska, Kansas, lowa 
and parts of other western states. Sometimes they occur so 
early in the summer as to seriously damage the Wheat and 
Oat crops when the grain is filling, especially if a previous 
droughty period like the recent one has robbed the subsoil 
of its plant-sustaining moisture. 

The Corn on the prairies reaches that most critical stage 
when the pollen in the opening tassel is growing so rapidly 
that its perfection needs all the plant juices, so that when it 
falls on the ear it will grow vigorously down the silken 
tubes to the young grains on the cob, andset the ear full 
ofkernels. But the thirsty winds blow from the west, 
drinking the moisture from the upper leaves so quickly that 
the tassel, not being kept moist and cool, is sun-scalded, 
and its pollen killed before it is shed. Though every leaf 
may be fresh and green the next day, the farmer knows, 
from the white and blasted tassels, that no corn will set, 
and that the fattening hogs and cattle must be sold. That 
the blasting is due to lack of moisture is shown by the fre- 
quent full yield on those parts of the field which retain a 
moist soil, or are sheltered by trees from the full force of 
the drying blasts. 

These simooms of the Great Plains are liable to occur 
every summer on the eastern slope of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, between the middle of May and the middle of Sep- 
tember, being most frequent during July and August, and 
are seldom severe except during droughts. During their 
continuance the atmosphere is like a blast from a hot fur- 
nace, the tremor of heat often being visible at a short dis- 
tance. To avoid heat-stroke, it is,often as necessary to 
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get to the leeward of some shelter, as it is to keep from 
freezing during a prairie~blizzard. The thermometers in 
the shade indicate temperatures from 100 to 110 de- 
grees, Fahrenheit, or even higher, and by midday 
nearly all unsheltered objects will be uncomfortably hot to 
the touch. It is necessary to tightly close all doors and 
windows to keep out the penetrating hot winds, which for- 
tunately slacken at night, allowing the air to cool. 

The recorded .data relating to these hot winds of the 
prairies show that one of their most striking features is the 
abnormally heated currents which are frequently observed, 
the air between being much cooler, though the atmosphere 
is heated generally and there is an excess of temperature 
throughout the affected region. These blasts are of short 
duration, but often come in rapid succession. The spaces 
between the narrow currents may be measured by yards, 
but the blasts occur in groups which may be milés apart, 
or may cover whole counties and states, as they did last 
summer, to the sudden and irreparable damage of the pre- 
viously promising Corn. crop. 

A popular theory regarding the cause of the hot winds 
of the Great Plains is that the prevailing westerly summer 
winds, already dried in the arid mountain regions, are in- 
tensely heated by the drought-burned and closely pastured 
prairie, which reflects or radiates the sun’s heat, and for a 
few miles beyond the local cause, until the heated air rises, 
the withering blasts are felt in narrow strips. Those who 
have experienced the hot winds know that they are much 
more severe to the leeward of miles of bare prairie or of 
large stubble fields than they are on the lee side of exten- 
sive corn-fields or tree-growth. The same difference is 
noticed during the heated term in cities, between the hot 
blasts from the metal roofs and paved streets, as compared 
with the cool breeze from the parks. Thus, the prairie hot 
winds are inconstant in velocity, varying from breezes to 
gales, the strong wind of one neighborhood being a light 
breeze a hundred miles away. The general atmospheric 
conditions, however, act in codéperation with any local 
causation. 

Scientific men, noticing that the development of dry hot 
winds over the eastern slope of the Rocky Mountains 
apparently depends upon the presence of very slow moving 
low-pressure areas along this eastern slope, and thence east- 
ward, accompanied by a relatively high pressure over the 
Pacific Ocean off the coast of Oregon, believe that the air 
in the hot winds comes from over that part of the Pacific 
Ocean, and is heated in its sudden descent from the sum- 
mit of the Rockies to reach the prairies below. The west- 
erly winds from the Pacific lose their moisture in climbing 
the continental divide, and in the rapid fall of many thou- 
sand feet to the Great Plains the dry air gains about one 
degree of heat for each one hundred feet through which it 
descends. to become the intensely hot winds of the prairies, 
heating the surrounding atmosphere and falling at any 
time of day or night upon the soil which is usually also 
dry, but which may be wet. Dr. Hann has shown that the 
rising air will leave eight-tenths of its moisture below an 
altitude of fifteen thousand feet, and, with Professor Bezold 
and others, has deduced the rate of heating in the descent. 
The wind, heated by falling, undoubtedly rushes over those 
prairie areas which are abnormally heated from local 
causes. It is interesting to note that the hot winds of 
California are also falling winds, coming from the north- 
ward, down the slopes of the Sierras. 

The hot winds always wilt the prairie plants, and the 
intenser blasts scald and shrivel the tender leaves to a crisp 
in a few minutes when the soil is dry, and always in a few 
hours, even when the soil is very moist. The lower leaves 
of Corn and other hardy plants are not usually damaged. 
Apples are said to have been baked upon the trees, and the 
leaves so dried as to crumble at the slightest touch. Wheat 
and other small grain may be blasted from the blossoming 
time until the grain reaches the doughy stage, and even 
then it may be shrunken, though it cannot be completely 
destroyed. The grasses of pastures are burned brown to 
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sun-cured hay. The most critical period for Corn is after 
the tassels and silks appear, but before the grain is set. 
Animals and human beings suffer from the fever heat, the 
parched skin refusing to perspire. The bark of trees is so 
burned that they do not easily resist the attacks of insects 
or the drying winds of the following winter. 

Severe damage from the hot winds of the Great Plains is 
not usually widespread, parts of each farm and sometimes 
whole neighborhoods being uninjured. Sheltered fields 
yield fair crops, and some of the corn-stalks bear good ears, 
while the rest are useful for fodder. The winds generally 
blow but a few hours, and never longer than three days at 
a time, though three such periods have followed each 
other in a single fortnight. If science is correct in its 
belief that the hot winds are a feature of the climate of the 
eastern slope of the Rockies, they cannot be expected to 
disappear or even to become less frequent. They were 
noticed by the earliest travelers, and they have prevailed in 
ten summers during the last twenty-five years, causing 
widespread damage to the crops of five seasons, besides 
the harm they have already done this summer. They are 
apparently not becoming more frequent, and there is not 
any reasonable ground for believing that they will increase 
in the future. 

The blasting effects of hot winds may be somewhat over- 
come by sheltering the fields with wind-breaks of trees, but 
the experience of farmers and of those who have planted 
timber-claims has abundantly demonstrated the costliness 
and uncertain success of tree-planting in dry climates, 
especially where irrigation is not available. ‘These very 
hot winds render the planted groves of the prairies short- 
lived. Thus, the drought of 1893 destroyed nearly one- 
tenth of the area of artificial forest in Kansas and seriously 
injured much of that now standing. A quarter of a century 
of persistent effort has shown that the Great Plains cannot 
be kept covered with trees unless the latter be either culti- 
vated or irrigated every year. 

The arid region of North America reaches from the Cali- 
fornian Sierras to the eastern foot-hills of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Its scanty rainfall does not admit of profitable 
farming except in the narrow fertile valleys which may be 
irrigated from the never-failing, snow-fed mountain streams. 
That there are recurring cycles of drier years when these 
desert conditions sweep eastward as far as the meridian of 
100 degrees west longitude, has been the bitter experience 
of the settlers of the semi-arid portions of the Great Plains. 
In those famine years the prairie streams run dry, and the 
few long mountain rivers are thinned torivulets. Irrigation 
is then practically impossible. Farm crops and tame pastures 
fail. The rain-maker becomes once more the medicine 
man ofthe Dakotas. The range of wild grasses is so closely 
grazed on both slopes of the Rocky Mountains that the 
desert features of central Asia and northern ‘Africa are 
closely simulated. It is well to remember that such close 
grazing is believed to have rendered unprofitable even the 
irrigation which was formerly practiced in the river valleys 
of those foreign lands. . The inhabitant of the semi-arid 
or “rain-belt” portion of the Great Plains has already pre- 
pared himself for a desert life, and is thankful when an 
occasional rainy year blesses him with an abundant harvest. 

The effects of drought may be overcome by irrigation, 
but this is always costly, and there is not water enough in 
the prairie streams for all the cultivated land, especially 
during the droughts, when it is most needed. Hot winds 
may be resisted by keeping the ground mellow and moist by 
constant cultivation. By planting varieties which blossom 
at different times some may escape. But there are seasons 
when no precautions will avail, and it seems necessary for 
the prairie farmer, in the years of good crops which are 
certain to come to this granary of America, to store against 
the years of failure. Thus, the recent rains throughout the 
west give promise of good hay and Corn crops. A part of 
each farm should always be growing drought-resisting 
crops. The agricultural experiment stations should con- 
tinue their experiments with the adaptation of varieties 
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and species of useful plants to dry climates, and coéperate 
with the national weather bureau in the attempted soly- 
tion of the problems of the occasional hot winds and scanty 
rainfall of the Great Plains. 


The Cedar of Algeria. 


F the true Cedars of the genus Cedrus there are two or 
three species. The type of the genus, the Cedar of 
Lebanon, grows on the mountains of Asia Minor. A second 
species, the Deodar, is Himalayan ; and the third, Cedrus 
Atlantica, which is, perhaps, only a geographical variety 
of the Cedar of Lebanon, is common on the Atlas and other 
mountain ranges of northern Africa, upon which it often 
forms great forests. This last tree has proved to be rather 
more hardy in the eastern United States than the other 
Cedars, and a blue-leaved form of it is beginning to attract 
a good deal of attention among the lovers of coniferous 
plants, who believe that it will prove hardy in the northern 
states. The climate, however, of the region where this 
tree grows naturally is so different from that of our Atlantic 
seaboard that it is not probable that any one will ever 
see a large or old Cedar-tree in the United States north of 
Pennsylvania —a fact, if our prophecy proves true, which 
is much to be regretted, for the African Cedar is, in its 
prime, one of the most beautiful of conifers, as it is one of 
the most picturesque in old age. Some idea of this pictur- 
esqueness is shown in the illustration on page 335 of this 
issue, which represents an Algerian Cedar forest with old 
trees in the foreground. 

In Algeria the Cedar occurs at altitudes of from four to 
six thousand feet above the level of the sea in the Aurés 
Mountains ; in the Belezma, near Batna; at Ben Thaleb, in 
Babor and Ta Babort, in which locality it is associated with 
another conifer peculiar to Algeria, the Atlantic Pinsapo, 
Abies Pinsapo, var. Baborensis. In the Department of 
Algiers it is found in the Djurdjura range; on the hills 
above Blida; in the Ouaransenis, and at Teniet-el-Ahd, 
The forests of Teniet-el-Ahd, being easily accessible, were 
badly injured by the French army in the early years of the 
French occupation, but now the Algerian Government, 
recognizing the value of these forests, protects them care- 
fully, and is doing everything in its power to restore them 
to their original condition. This forest has an area of 2, 325 
acres, and contains some enormous trees of incomparable 
beauty and incalculable artistic value. The forest is a 
favorite resort of travelers, who visit it in great numbers, 
and, quite apart from the timber it contains, its preservation 
is believed to be a good investment. In a paper on Zes 
Foré#ts de Cédre, recently published by order of the Gov- 
ernor-General of Algeria, it is said that cedar wood is less 
enduring and elastic than pine from the north of Europe. 
The heart-wood is generally employed for railway-ties, and 
the outer portions of the trunk in construction. Railway- 
ties of Algerian cedar have been found to last from eight to 
ten years, and the wood has been successfully employed 
in paving streets and for shingles. It is, however, in cabi- 
net-making and decorative work that cedar wood is most 
valuable, large quantities being now employed for this pur- 
pose in Algeria and France. 





A Remarkable Group of Pines. 


T is seldom that the mutilation of trees adds to their 

impressiveness, but a cemetery in St. Stephen, New 
Brunswick, contains some hundreds of White Pines of 
unusual size and singular beauty which show the curious 
spectacle of branching, some three feet from the ground, 
into numerous great limbs sometimes as much as seven feet 
in circumference. A hundred or so of these trees have 
attained large size, the most massive of them being sev- 
enty-five feet high and eleven feet and more in circumfer- 
ence ; and the aspect of the huge horizontal or perpendicu- 
lar branches laden with heavy foliage, and the rugged 
knotty boles from which they spring, is striking in charac- 
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ter, while they have a certain dignity and solemnity 
‘ especially befitting a cemetery. 

As the ground on which they stand is supposed to have 
been burned over in 1891, when the adjacent country was 
laid waste by fire, the trees are all of second growth. Such 
of them as have been cut show from eighty-nine to ninety- 
one concentric rings, so that their age is less than one hun- 
dred years, and they are still full of health and vigor, and 
promise to endure for years to come. Around them have 
sprung up hundreds of other stately trees often six or seven 
feet in girth three feet from the ground, and the forest cem- 
etery has an unusual charm from the solemnizing effect of 
these noble Pines, through which the wind ever murmurs 
a gentle requiem for the departed. Impressive as is the 
spectacle of the lofty unbranched trunks which now and 
then indicate the site of a primeval forest in Maine or 
New Brunswick, there is something in the character of 
these distorted giants more imposing still, so that every 
visitor to this woodland burial place wanders through its 
shades over the soft brown needles which carpet its undu- 
lating surface with a sentiment akin to awe. The checking 
of the upward growth in their youth has caused some of 
the trees to send up as many as fourteen branches, each 
one of the size and proportions of a leader, and some of 
them five or six feet in girth. One of the trees shows a sort 
of Siamese-twin connecting link between two mighty trunks 
which rise almost perpendicularly to a considerable height. 

The keeper estimates that there are a thousand good- 
sized Pines in the enclosure, several hundred of which are 
between five and ten feet in circumference. Of the curious 
branching trees of great size there are over a hundred, the 
largest of which is eleven feet eight inches in girth, with 
fourteen limbs forty to sixty feet long, some of them seven 
feet in circumference. Its height is seventy feet. Another, 
which is seventy-five feet high, has a girth of ten feet. 
Adjacent Pines, less remarkable in growth, measure from 
seven and a half to nine and a half feet round. 

Fine, well-kept gravel roads wind among these giants, 
and from certain open spaces of rising ground there are 
noble views of the St. Croix River, with chains of wooded 
hills marking its course. From the river the ground on the 
British side rises in a series of ridges, on one of which the 
cemetery is situated, at some distance from the busy little 
town of St. Stephen, which connects by a bridge with 
Calais, Maine. The whole river is remarkable for its fine 
landscape effects, enhanced by the rich coloring of its red 
granite shores and beaches. Its great tides, coming from 
the Bay of Fundy, rise at St. Stephen tothe height of 
twenty-five feet and recede, leaving but a thread of a stream 
to indicate its course, though it isa quarter of a mile in 
width at its head-waters, broadening at its mouth into Pas- 
samaquoddy Bay, with six hundred islands breaking its 
imposing surface. . 

No one who turns his summer way to that neighborhood 
should fail to take a look at the remarkable Pines of the 
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Foreign Correspondence. 
Notes on Aquatic Plants. 


Marutac’s Harpy Nympuzas.—I have seen English-grown 
flowers of some of the choicest of Monsieur Marliac’s new 


Water-lilies, which are exceedingly beautiful. They are at 
present too expensive for any except enthusiasts with am- 
ple means, and it is probably from their not coming true 
from seeds and their slowness to develop supplementary 
tubers, that they will be rare for some years yet. But they 
are quite worth all that their raiser asks for them, and no 
one, however extravagant in praise he may have been, 
has said more for them than they deserve. They are quite 
hardy in the south of England, and they improve both in 
the size and the color of the flowers as they get older. In 
Mr. Robinson’s garden at Gravetye, Sussex, where they 
have been established several years, the flowers are from 
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six to nine inches in diameter and their colors are glorious. 
The best of those I have seen from a garden at Hartlemere 
is Nymphza Robinsoni, a large flower of a rich crimson 
color flushed with orange. Next to this I should place 
N. Marliacea ignea and flammea, the flowers of which are 
of a rich rosy crimson color. N. Laydekeri fulgens and pur- 
purea are almost blood-crimson; N. Laydekeri lilacea is 
rosy purple with a lilac shade An exquisite variety of 
N. odorata, named Caroliniana, has numerous long nar- 
row petals of a soft blush-white color, tinged with pink at 
the base and deliciously fragrant. With the exception of 
the last named the whole of these Nymphzas are not uni- 
formly colored. the outer segments being thickly peppered, 
as it were, with the red color on a whitish ground. As the 
flowers fade they approximate to each other in color, a 
character which appears to indicate a common origin, or 
at any rate very close relationship. The production of 
these beautiful Nymphzeas has occupied much time and 
careful manipulation on the part of Monsieur Marliac. I 
have tried often to hybridize Nymphzas, but have only once 
met with any success. Monsieur Marliac claims to have 
crossed N. Lotus with the northern species represented by 
N. alba, but the progeny does not appear to have been 
sent out yet. It still remains for some one to cross N. Lotus 
with the stellata, or the latter with the alba section. Our 
most beautiful Nymphzas open their flowers at night and 
close them before noon, which is a drawback in gardens 
where the public are admitted only in the afternoon. 
NELUMBIUM sPEcIosuM.—We have flowered three distinct 
varieties of the Sacred Lotus this year, namely, the double 
white variety, which is somewhat shy, having produced 
only two flowers, although the plant is in vigorous health. 
The tinge of pale green at the base of the petals in this 
variety adds a charm to its chasteness. The second one 
is a rose-colored variety with enormous leaves on stalks 
six feet long, and the third is a giant in leaf and flower, the 
latter being rich rose-red, almost crimson. There are other 
varieties yet to flower at Kew, a collection of the best and 
most distinct of the Japanese varieties having been ob- 
tained last year from a reliable nurseryman in that country. 
I find that this plant does better when planted in a bed of 
soil in the large Water-lily tank where the water is about 
six inches above the top of the soil than it-does when 
planted in a mud-bed in a corner, or in a pot or tub in 
which water is always standing. There is no nobler pic- 
ture in our plant houses now than a big group of this plant 
in the middle of the Water-lily tank, with all kinds of Nym- 
phzas growing in the water about it. There are less 
worthy objects worshiped in these times than the Lotus. 
Victoria rEGIA.—Considerable variation in the size and 
red tinting of the flowers is observable in this plant. This 
year the Kew specimen is unusually good, the flowers 
being half as large again as those of the plant grown last 
year, and the red tints displayed on the second day, when 
the petals reflex, are clearer and brighter than on most flow- 
ers that Ihave seen. Here the Victoria is treated as an 
annual, the seeds being sown in February, the first flower 
usually expanding in the third week in July. The temper- 
ature of the water in the large tank is kept at about seventy- 
five degrees ; the house is always well ventilated and the 
water is kept constantly moving by a running tap at one 
end and an overflow at the other end of the tank. This 
year the soil in which the plant is growing is the same as 
that used last year, a new departure which has been fol- 
lowed by excellent results, the leaves being larger, with a 
deeper rim than I have seen at Kew for years, and there is 
a total absence of spot, whichin previous years has disfig- 
ured the leaves, and which, according to Mr. Massee, was 
caused by a fungus found in fresh cow-manure. 
Limnocuaris PLumieri is a handsome plant for aquaria, 
as it grows quickly, ripens seeds abundantly and will 
thrive in any corner where there is a little mud. At Kew 
it is planted in the bed containing a big mass of Papyrus 
Antiquorum, mixed with Caladium Chantini, and the effect 
produced by the long-stalked bright green leaves of the 
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Limnocharis, the red leaves of the Caladium and the ele- 
gant paper reed is rich and lasting. Caladiums are excel- 
lent plants for tropical aquaria. ‘The Limnocharis flowers 
freely, producing scapes about eighteen inches high bear- 
ing umbels of white flowers; its leaves are, however, its 
most decorative feature. L. Humboldtii is quite different 
in habit, its leaves being floating, and its flowers, which 
are produced singly on stalks a few inches high, are elegant 
yellow cups three inches across. Botanists now call the 
last-named plant Hydrocleis Commersoni, restricting the 
genus Limnocharis to one species, the name of which has 
been altered to L. emarginata. Both this and the Hydro- 
cleis are natives of South America, and belong to the order 
Butomacee. 

CaBomBA aguaTica or CaROLINIANA is now an established 
favorite with growers of aquatic plants in this country, 
plants of it having been introduced to Kew from British 
Guiana a few years ago. I suppose it is common in some 
parts of the United States. Grown in a glass tank or large 
bell glass it is an interesting object, the finely cut sub- 
merged leaves and peltate floating ones, with the yellow 
Ranunculus-like flowers, making a pleasing picture. At Kew 
it is grown in the tank containing the Victoria regia, where 
it makes a large tangled mass of stems and leaves. The 
Australian representative of this—-namely, Hydropeltis or 
Brasenia peltata—is rarely met with in English gardens now. 

CryprocorYNE corpata.—This plant is now represented at 
Kew, where it is grown submerged in a warm-water tank. 
It has ovate leaves four inches long, colored dark green 
and mottled with dark brown. The genus is a remarkable 
member of the order Aroidez, and contains about twenty- 
five species, all tropical Asiatic and all aquatic, with sim- 
ple leaves and tubular green or brown spathes. The spathe 
of Cryptocoryne cordata is a foot long and colored pur- 
plish green. 

THALIA DEALBATA is one of the most striking of the plants 
grown in the tropical aquarium at Kew, where it grows to 
a height of about six feet and produces numerous flower- 
spikes all through the summer. This year it has been 
established in the lake along with Marliac’s yellow Water- 
lily and Richardia Africana, and it has grown surprisingly 
well._ If not grown as a garden-plant in the United States 
(it is wild in South Carolina), it is worth attention. The 
leaves are handsome, the ovate blades being covered with 
a flour-like bloom, and the leaf-stalks are of peculiar 
structure. The long curving spikes are very elegant, bear- 
ing at first clusters of deep blue flowers, and afterward 
plenty of seeds. The plant is easily multiplied by division. 
The roots must be submerged in water during the growing 
season. In winter the plant dies down to the soil. 

Liston: W. Watson. 


Plant Notes. 


LesPEDEZA BiIcoLor.—Flowers of this shrub are now past 
their prime, but its variety Intermedia is showing its best 
bloom. These are two pretty medium-sized and graceful 
Shrubs with long arching branches, trifoliate leaves on slen- 
der petioles, neat foliage and drooping or half-erect racemes 
of rose-colored or purple flowers. The flowers are not as 
large or as handsome as those of the herbaceous Lespe- 
deza Sieboldii, but if the stems are cut back hard in early 
spring the individual flowers will be larger and will be 
borne in denser clusters. L. bicolor certainly deserves a 
more extended use than it has yet received. L. Sieboldii, 
which has a shrubby appearance, although its stems die to 
the ground every year, flowers later, and in time becomes 
a very large and graceful plant. A figure of both these 
species, with an account of their various synonyms, will be 
found in GARDEN AND Forest, vol. v., p. 112. 

HypranGEA Querciroiia.— This plant, which has a pan- 
icled iifforéscence somewhat like that of the Japanese 
Hydrangea paniculata, is still in good flower, and is really 
one of the finest of all the Hydrangeas. It sometimes 
approaches the habit of a tree and grows fifteen or more feet 
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high in Georgia and northern Florida, where it is found 
wild, but it is scarcely hardy in northern New England, 
and is rarely more than four or five feet high, even in a 
sheltered situation. It becomes a widespreading and 
graceful shrub, however, and will flower every year, and 
its large handsome leaves turn to a rich wine color in 
autumn. H. radiata, which is a native of the Caroling 
mountain country, is a smaller plant and quite hardy in 
this latitude, and it bears abundantly its fastigiate cynies, 
in which the sterile marginal flowers are very large and 
pure white. The beauty of this plant, however, is its foli- 
age, which is dark green above and covered with a silvery 
white down on the under surface. 

ParDANTHUS SINENSIS.—Among summer-flowering plants 
of the lris family few are more valuable than this mocdést 
Chinese species when rightly understood. It grows tv a 
height of four feet, with glaucous, ensiform, equitant leaves, 
The flowers are produced in a loose panicle and are about 
two inches across, and comparatively small for the size of 
the plant. The color is bright yellow, with dark purple spots, 
When in full flower in a half-shady position the plant is 
really ornamental. It will naturalize quite easily and is 
appropriate in woodland scenery. This plant appears to 
retain its flowers longer in this country and develops into 
a far more beautiful object here than it does in Europe, 
owing, perhaps, to a warmer and more suitable climate. 
The root is tuberous and the plant may easily be increased 
by division or by seeds, which are produced in great pro- 
fusion. A sandy and porous, but fertile soil is most cuit- 
able, and a half-shady position in a glade or copse seems 
to be its ideal home. 

PHYLLAGATHIS ROTUNDIFOLIA.—This is a plant of the Melas- 
toma family with large elliptical, or almost orbicular, 
leaves. The veins are strongly marked on the upper sur- 
face, which is of a deep olive-green color and very glossy, 
‘lhe lower side is dark red, with stout ribs. The plant is of 
a compact habit with opposite leaves, somewhat similar to 
those of a Spherogyne in appearance. The rather small 
pinkish flowers are produced in axillary heads, but are 
insignificant. As a bold foliage plant this species is very 
effective, and it will probably be found quite amenable to 
open-air culture if tried, and if so it will prove an acquisi- 
tion to subtropical gardening. The propagation is as easy 
as it is interesting. Old well-ripened leaves when laid on 
the surface of sand in shallow boxes, as is done with the 
leaves of Begonia Rex, will form thousands of little plants 
in a very short time. The principal veins should be cut 
about an inch apart, but the leaf should otherwise be left 
entirely whole. A temperature of about eighty degrees 
and careful watering is essential until the plantlets begin 
to appear. A rich fibrous vegetable soil and plenty of 
water is needed by the young plants, but the excessive 
heat and atmospheric moisture required by Spherogynes 
and Cyanophyllums are not needed for the full develop- 
ment of this interesting species. 

TrabeEscantTIA Recin#.—This is a robust and erect-grow- 
ing plant with very effective foliage. The leaves are nearly 
sessile, ovate-acuminate, almost cordate at the base. Their 
surface is of a very dark violet-crimson, almost black, in 
the centre, bordered with silvery white and edged with 
green. ‘The Jower side is a uniform reddish violet. When 
well pinched and grown in rich fibrous soil the plant will 
form bushy and very ornamental specimens, and as it 
grows with the greatest ease it will prove useful for house 
culture and home decoration. Cuttings root easily even 
without bottom-heat. 

Panpanus Baptistiu.—Unlike most Screw Pines, this spe- 
cies is entirely unarmed. ‘The leaves are of a less solid 
texture than those of most other species—very long, arch- 
ing, almost linear, an inch to an inch and a half wide by 
several feet in length. The color is a glaucous-green, with 
narrow pale yellow stripes. It thrives best in compara- 
tively small pots, exposed to the full blaze of the sun and 
watered moderately only. If grown in a shady and moist 
position it is apt to become very weak and tender. The 
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young side shoots is quicker than in the case of most other 
species of Pandanus. A strong fibrous loam and firm pot- 
ting is to be recommended. As a plant for table decora- 
tion and similar purposes it is unsurpassed. 


Cultural Department. 


A New Method of Using the Ferrocyanide Potas- 
sium Test. 


DURING the work of preparing the Bordeaux mixture, both 


at Cornell and in various parts of New York state, special’ 


attention has this season been directed toward the behavior of 
the ferrocyanide of potassium test. The method of using the 
test, as commonly described, is as follows: Add the milk of 
lire to the solution of copper sulphate until no discoloration 
appears, when a few drops of a solution of the ferrocyanide of 
potassium are added to the mixture ; as long as an insufficient 
amount of lime is present a dark reddish brown precipitate is 
formed, but this is no longer produced when enough lime has 
been added. 

The above directions, which I believe are correctly, though 
briefly, stated, are apparently very simple and easily followed, 
yet they have undoubtedly been misunderstood by many, and 
for this reason much of the mixture prepared in accordance 
with them has not been properly made. The point which itis 
necessary to decide is this: Does the test clearly show the red 
color as long as more lime is needed, or in the discoloration 
present, yet obscured by the surrounding mass so that it can- 
not be distinguished? In case it is present, but practically 
invisible, we at once have an explanation of some of the 
injuries which have followed the use of this fungicide. 

All who have had experience in preparing the Bordeaux 
mixture must have noticed the different shades of color which 
appear as the proportion of lime in the mixture is increased. 
After the copper sulphate solution has become turbid a dis- 
tinct greenish color may be seen; but as more lime is added 
this tint is replaced by a deep and intense blue. Upon the 
addition of more lime this color becomes more pale, although 
the blue is still plainly visible, and the greater the amount of 
lime the lighter will be the shade. If the test solution is added 
to the mixture while the green tint is present a clearly marked 
discoloration will take place. If, however, the solution is 
added to the mixture while it has the deep blue appearance, it 
requires sharp eyes to discover any change in color other than 
the faint yellow of the solution added; and the same is also 
true when the mixture is tested after considerable quantities of 
lime have been used. 

But let the operation of the mixture be reversed. Instead of 
adding the solution of ferrocyanide to the mixture, let some of 
the mixture be added to the solution, and then carefully watch 
the changes. Chemically the reactions are probably the same, 
but practically there is considerable difference in the apparent 
result. Before much lime has been added to the sulphate solu- 
tion a marked discoloration takes place when the test solution 
is added to it ; but upon the addition of more lime the brown 
color becomes less distinct, and when the mixture has assumed 
the deep blue color, practically no further discoloration can 
be discerned. Butif at this time a drop or two of the test 
solution be placed upon a smooth white surface, as in asaucer 
for example, and then an equal amount of the mixture be 
added, it will be found that an abundant red precipitate is 
formed, for it can plainly be distinguished against the clean 
white of the porcelain. But when the solution is dropped into 
the mixture no change seems to take place, for, although the 
precipitation occurs, the brown particles are so intermingled 
with the mixture that they become lost to view. By the use 
of the new method the precipitate is retained where it may be 
seen with ease. When the mixture is tested in this manner it 
will be found that lime must be added until the dark blue 
color is changed to a considerably lighter shade before the 
ferrocyanide fails to produce a discoloration. The time to 
allow for the reactions to take place in the saucer need not 
exceed a minute, and if after that time no red sediment is 
seen it is safe to say that the mixture is ready for use. A con- 
siderably larger quantity of lime than was formerly supposed 
is necessary, and it is believed that some of the unsatisfactory 
results from using the Bordeaux mixture may in this manner 
be explained. It is to be hoped, at least, that such is the case, 
for when much spraying is to be done the use of some accu- 
rate method of determining the amount of lime to use is a 
great convenience, especially when the preparation of:the 


mixture is entrusted to unskilled hands. 
Cornell University. E. G. Lodeman. 
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propagation in the usual way by means of cuttings of 
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Celery.—All late plantings should now be completed. | have 
often seen growers setting out plants early in September, but, 
while Celery makes rapid growth during that month and 
of October, it has not sufficient time to form good heads, at 
least in this section. From an early lot of Golden Self-blanch. 
ing and White Plume we have been using well-blanched heads 
since July 20th. Except for the very late crops, we use boards 
instead of the usual earthing-up process, and this method jg 
superior in every respect. The Celery does not rot at the 
heart; it can be watered while being blanched ; it is reacy for 
use quite as early as when earthed up; it lifts much cleaner 
and more easily, and is of equally fine flavor. Complaints are 
made of early sorts rusting badly, especially of the Golden 
Self-blanching. We make a point not to allow our plants to 
become dry at the root at any time, and have never been 
troubled with rust. If the plants can be kept moist at the root 
and steadily growing, rust will be rarely seen. We take advan. 
tage of copious rainfalls to go over our trenches and soak 
them with sheep or cow manure, watering while the ground is 
moist. Liquid stimulants should not be given while the 
ground is dry, unless a watering with clean water has been 
first given. Plants being blanched should be looked over 
weekly, and any signs of rot on the stems removed. The 
ground about the plants must be kept well stirred; a little 
special Celery fertilizer can advantageously be worked in 
among them. 


Onions.—The main crop of onions is usually ripened enough 
to pull up here about August 25th. Some varieties, such as 
Giant Rocca, are about a month longer in maturing. There 
can be no doubt that where fine bulbs are desired, sowing the 
seeds in flats and transplanting in the open ground at the end 
of April or beginning of May gives far the best results, 
Onions treated thus are fully half as large again, on an aver- 
age, as those sown in the open and thinned, and they mature 
from two to three weeks earlier. Giant Rocca gives some 
bulbs eighteen inches in circumference ; Danvers Yellow and 
Wethersfield, occasional ones twelve inches, and Cranston’s 
Excelsior, a very superior English kind and an excellent 
keeper, thirteen to fourteen inches. As a rule, those 
raised from seed sown outdoors do not exceed from eight to 
eleven inches, but.for many purposes they are preferable to 
the larger ones. To have large onions the ground requires 
to be heavily manured, to be kept well soaked with water 
all the growing season, constantly cultivated and clear of 
weeds. Stimulants should be given every ten days from the 
beginning of July until the middle of August. Our finest 
onions are produced on heavy clayey ground ; those on light 
soil mature earlier, but with the same treatment fail to give as 
fine bulbs as the heavier land. 


Tomatoes have now almost covered the six-feet trellises we 
grow.them on. We look over these once a week to remove 
laterals, cut off decaying foliage and tie up the shoots, 
Trellises need well supporting trom now-onward, as they are 
very heavily laden with fruit; a strong gust of wind is apt to 
play havoc if this is not attended to. Out of eighteen varieties 
we are growing in the open this year the following are the 
most satisfactory: May’s Favorite, Ham Green Favorite, 
Eclipse, Paragon, President Cleveland, Comrade and Acme, 
Ladybird, a new English variety, has a very fine flavor, but the 
truit is too irregular. Our earliest batch for winter fruiting are 
now ready for a shift into six-inch pots; these we grow out- 
doors until the middle of September to secure stout, stocky 
plants. A successional sowing made at once will give ripe 
fruit in January. 

Cucumbers of the English frame varieties require frequent 
syringings and copious supplies of liquid stimulants. Decaying 
foliage and weak shoots should be removed every few days, 
and the shoots pinched at the second or third leaf beyond the 
fruit. Unless a Cucumber-house is at command, it is difficult 
to have a regular winter supply. We generally plant a few at 
the warm end of a Rose-house at the end of August, and these 
give us a supply until Christmas ; a temperature ten degrees 
higher is needed, however, to do them justice. . Varieties 
fruiting outdoors need looking over occasionally, and any fruit 
ripening must be cut off. 

Peas and Beans.—The main Pea crop is now past; the brush 
used for these, if mew the present year, will serve another 
season. The best of the newer Peas we have tested this sea- 
son are Juno, Evolution, Cox’s Improved Stratagem, Heroine 
and The Queen ; the first named, being the most satisfactory, 
we think is destined to become a standard variety. The pods 
are generally produced in pairs, are thick and broad-backed, 
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and average from seven to ten large deep green peas in each, 
of excellent flavor. As.it grows only from two to two and a 
jalf feet in height, it is specially useful for small gardens 
where space is limited. As the season progresses, and we get 
heavier dews, late sowings will begin to mildew badly. 
Copious waterings are needed by late batches, or they will 
produce but little. Our latest sowing of String Beans are now 
some four inches high ; these will give us pickings until frost. 
We usually get some heavy winds toward the end of August, 
and it is well to look over Pole Beans, and where the poles are 
shaky firm them. 


Miscellaneous.—Lettuce, to be nice and crisp, requires to be 
kept moist at the root, and from now onward fewer heads will 
be produced. A sowing is now seasonable. The plants can 
pe stored in cold frames before severe weather. We make a 
further sowing early in September and transplant into frames 
in October. Radishes can be sown until the beginning of 
September. Asparagus beds require hand-weeding or hoeing, 
and if any of the troublesome beetles are still on the plants 
apply Paris green with a force-pump at the rate of one pound 
to fifty gallons of water. Late Beets should be thinned out by 
this time and kept well cultivated. Cabbage, Brussels Sprouts, 
Savoys and Curled Borecole will be benefited by having a little 
chemical fertilizer hoed among them. Nitrate of soda we 
find excellent. Cauliflowers can scarcely have too much mois- 
ture at the roots, unless the soil is of a very clayey nature, and 
liquid stimulants once a week will prove helpful. Leeks, like 
Celery, are gross feeders, and a soaking of strong liquid- 
manure after a rainfall will speedily show good results ; a little 
earth can be drawn up to the plants as they grow. Sweet Corn 
for late crops requires to have the ground frequently stirred. 
Early Munich and other quick-growing Turnips may still be 
sown. We sow our prickly Spinach the last of August, using 
land vacated by Onions for the purpose. Endives, when well 
grown, need tying up to blanch, and an occasional watering 
with liquid-manure. Muskmelons, if lifted from the ground 
and placed ona block of wood or back of a plant-saucer, will 
ripen better and be less liable to rot in wet weather; if the 
plants are too large to admit the use of the hoe remove weeds 
by hand. The earlier varieties of Potatoes we are now lifting 
and storing ina cool cellar; in September the remainder are 
stored, and a cropof Rye sown on the ground to be dug in 
next spring. Ground occupied by Parsnips, Carrots and Beets 
needs stirring with the hoe, care being taken not to break the 
foliage or cut the roots. Crops, as they become spent, should 
be consigned to the rubbish pile in order that the garden 
may have a presentable appearance. Early in September is a 
good time to gather together materials for an early Mushroom 
bed; an open shed is the best place to lay the manure. Last 
winter we had so much better results from spawn made by a 
New England firm of seedsmen over imported spawn that we 
purpose to rely on it exclusively for our next season's crop. 

Taunton, Mass. W. N. Craig. 


Hardy Herbaceous Perennials. 


[% the open ground which once was an old vegetable garden 
at Mr. Kidder’s place, on Milton Hill, Massachusetts, away 
from the roots of trees, and consequent shade, perennials are 
seen growing in their most suitable conditions. They may 
thrive for a while in new shrubberies, but when these are filled 
with roots, and with an impoverished soil and lack of moisture, 
perennials soon die out. My plea has always been to give the 
herbaceous garden a position by itself and for its own sake, 
and not a subordinate place, as we generally find. Plenty of 
room should be allowed for the full development of individual 
specimens, and with a good selection, appropriately placed, 
with a view to height, time of flowering and color-effect, the 
garden may be made attractive the whole year round. The 
herbaceous ground in the Harvard Botanic Garden gives one 
a good idea of what may be done with herbaceous plants when 
grown in large quantities together. With grass verges be- 
tween the beds, the picture of so many plants of varied colors 
is really a beautiful one, for here and there are masses large 
enough of some kinds to make quite a brilliant effect. They 
are arranged in beds in an open space, but, being in botanical 
order, they lose much of the effect they could otherwise be 
made to have were it possible to select and arrange the colors, 
heights and dates of flowering. The Harvard garden isa good 
place to visit when one wishes to make a selection of the best, 
for here seeds of the rarest and most beautiful come along 
with those possessing only botanical interest, from all parts of 
the temperate zones of both hemispheres. Mr. Henry Hunne- 
well, in planning his new place at Wellesley, with a full appre- 
ciation of the value of herbaceous plants in the landscape, 
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has alternated irregular beds of small flowering shrubs and 
herbaceous plants. Referring to a magnificent specimen of 
the late-blooming Hemerocallis Thunbergii in this connec- 
tion, he suggested that the colors of the Japan Iris, mostly 
blue and white, would blend well with the sulphur-yellow of 
this Day Lily, and both bloom at the same time. Ina recent 
number of GARDEN AND FOREST there is a description of a 
new Day Lily exhibited by Messrs. Wallace, of Colchester, 
England, which was found growing among Japanese Iris in a 
wild state. 

In wandering through the old garden paths at Mr. Kidder’s, 
with wide borders of herbaceous plants around plots of vege- 
tables, it seemed to me just the spot where a lover of hardy 
plants could spend a pleasant afternoon. These plants may 
not be arranged most effectively fora landscape picture, but 
none of them look homesick, and they suggest how many a 
modest garden could be made beautiful by liberally planting 
the borders along the paths. 

Although the plants have been described more than once 
in GARDEN AND FOREST, I venture to note a few of the more 
striking ones. Here were large masses of Clematis Davidiana 
and C, tubulosa ; both species belong to the sub-shrubby sec- 
tion and are allied to the Atragenes, They have handsome, 
trifoliate, deep green leaves of classic cut, their stems being 
sparsely clothed with blue tubular flowers, which continue to 
bloom until late in the season. C. Davidiana is sweetly per- 
fumed. C. Pierottiand C. paniculata occupied posts, doing 
duty at two opposite corners; both are beautiful climbing 
species, handsome in foliage as well as bloom. C. Pierotti 
comes in a week or so before C. paniculata. There was a 
grandclump of Veronica longifolia, var. subsessilis. It is a 
giant among Speedwells. The color of the flowers is the 
deepest blue, and it is the latest of all to flower. Cimicifuga 
racemosa is a bold and handsome plant here, with long- 
branched spikes of white flowers. It is a member of the Crow- 
foot family, with handsome triternate leaves which endure 
until the autumn, so that the plants are never unsightly. 
Lythrum roseum, var. superbum, is one of the showiest of 
the Loosestrifes. Lysimachia clethrioides, a very distinct and 
handsome member of the Moneywort family, is an acquisition 
when one has a proper place for it, but generally in the 
open border it makes itself a nuisance by spreading. Rud- 
beckia maxima is a tall, distinct-looking species, with 
entire glaucous leaves and large yellow flower-heads, with 
a long black receptacle. It isa handsome and effective plant 
for the rear ranks of the border. Gypsophila paniculata is 
most effective, with its large feathery sprays of small white 
flowers, and so is G. acutiloba, a somewhat taller-growing 


species. 
Wellesicy, Mass. T. D. Hatfield. 


Euryale ferox.—This aquatic, which is second only to the Vic- 
toria regia in the size of the leaves, was tried in the basin of 
the Bartholdi fountain, in this city, for the first time last year; 
it flourished well and produced a good number of its curi- 
ously shaped and colored flowers, ripened several capsules of 
seed, and then disappeared, root and branch, long before the 
approach of cold weather. This year its behavior has been 
even more erratic; some of the seed was saved from last 
year's plant, kept in water and sown about the middle of 
January in a tank kept at a temperature of about eighty de- 
grees, Fahrenheit. None of them germinated, however, and 
we came to the conclusion that we would have no Euryale this 
season. The large box in which it was planted last season had 
not been disturbed further than by planting a Zanzibar Lily in 
it. About the beginning of June the seed of the Euryale which 
had lain on the surface of the soil all winter began to germi- 
nate, and now there are six good-sized plants in the box, and 
all of them in bloom. -It may be added that the soil is only 
about ten inches beneath the surface of the water ; during the 
winter the ice was thicker than this by at least five inches. A 
peculiarity of this plant is the way in which the flower-buds 
make their way right through the leaves and then expand. 
The foliage is so thick together that the crown of each plant 


is covered with leaves. ; 
Botanic Garden, Washington, D. C. G. W. Oliver. 


Correspondence. 


: Grape-growing in North Carolina. 
To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 


Sir,—The grape-growing district in the central portion of 
North Carolina now embraces parts of the counties of Wake, 
Moore, Cumberland and Richmond. Only within the past five 
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or six years has this section of North Carolina come into 
prominence as a fruit-growing country. The value of a given 
tract was previously measured by the number of turpentine 
boxes it would cut, and by the amount of timber it would 
yield to the acre. The land itself really had no value, and 
after it was cleared, being considered unfit for cultivation, sold 
for fifty cents an acre; hence that portion of North Carolina 
known as the Pine-barrens or sand-hills was, and still is, one 
of the most barren and desolate regions of the state. Scarcely 
cultivated at all, sparsely inhabited and robbed of the noble 
Long-leaf Pine-trees, the face of the country presented a scene 
of waste and ruin. There are extensive areas where the sur- 
face is simply a bed of white sand, and yet this is the kind of 
land that has been made to yield good crops, especially of 
fruit and grapes. 

The mean temperature of this section for December, 
January and February of last year was 40.8, and this mild tem- 
perature, with the absence of untimely frosts, fogs and heavy 
dews, are all conditions for successful grape-culture. Mil- 
dew and black-rot are almost unknown in the North Carolina 
belt. The soil in the south central portion of the state varies 
in character. In Moore County sand predominates, but with 
commercial fertilizers this land can be made exceedingly 
productive. 

About ten or twelve years ago, as the story is told by the 
natives of Moore County, a Swiss farmer began planting vines 
near the town of Southern Pines. He had had some experi- 
ence in grape-growing in the old country. He claimed that 
the region was especially adapted to the raising of grapes, and 
to show his faith he set out several acres into vineyard. The 
vines flourished where the soil seemed poorest, and the fruit 
was excellent in size, color and flavor. The effect of this 
grower’s success was to stimulate the grape-growing business 
in his locality, and land quickly rose in value to ten dollars an 
acre, and some of it now cannot be had for fifty dollars. About 
Southern Pines alone there are 1,000 acres in vineyards, and 
as many more in Peaches, Pears, berries, etc. Grapes from 
this section arrive in northern markets in the latter part of 
July, about one month before those from the Hudson River 
district and the lakes of western New York, and large profits 
have been realized. The prices last season did not go below 
ten cents a pound. The New York grape-growers, who raise 
their fruit at a greater cost on land worth one hundred dollars 
an acre, seldom receive more than three cents a pound. 

Many of the vineyards set out lately are owned by northern 
people, who have been attracted by the profits of the industry. 
The largest vineyard in Moore County is that of the Niagara 
Grape and Fruit Company, which consists of 107 acres. At 
this season of the year, when the vines are ready to be stripped 
of their hanging clusters of fruit, such a vineyard, with the 
long, straight rows stretching out for a mile, is a beautiful fea- 
ture of the landscape. Only two varieties of grapes are grown 
here to any extent—the Niagaras and Delawares, which are 
the kinds that flourish best and bring the highest prices. 
About twenty miles from Southern Pines is the Tokay Vine- 

ard, with about a hundred acres invines. Many varieties are 
included, as Scuppernong, Meish, Flowers, and also Ives, 
Delaware, Concord and others. Considerable quantities of 
wine are made at the Tokay Vineyard, near Raleigh. In Wake 
County there are five hundredacres of vineyard. The favorite 
varieties here are Ives and Concord. 

Through many of the eastern counties of North Carolina 
—Davie, Forsyth, Guilford, Alamance, Warren and Vance— 
the Scuppernong family thrives best. Here are vineyards unlike 
any others. Inthe forest the Vitis rotundifolia grows wild. 
When cultivated, the vines are trained on broad flat arbors. 
An immense Scuppernong vine on an old homestead at 
Manly hasa trunk four or five inches in diameter, while the 
branches spread over an area of an eighth of an acre. The 
vine is said to be at least fifty years old. 

In preparing to planta vineyard most of the land needs to 
be cleared of trees and stumps. This is usually done by con- 
tract, the average expense being about eight dollars per acre. 
It should then be cultivated in Cow Peas, a crop which in the 
south serves the purpose of Clover in the north. Growers 
prefer rooted plants to cuttings, especially with such varieties 
as Delawares, which do not root readily. About 700 vines are 
set to the acre in rows about six or eight feet apart. The 
ae per varieties, such as Concord and Niagara, are 
allowed eight or ten feet. The vineyard is kept cultivated 
during the summer until about the middle of August, when 
the land is planted in Cow Peas. The first summer after plant- 
ing little work is necessary, except to keep the ground loose 
and in good condition. The next thing is to provide the posts 
and wire. The growers favor a trellis of two wires, the upper 
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one about five and a half feet above the ground, and the lower 
one about two feet below the upper wire. 

The items of expense in grape-growing, according {o 
statements of many practical growers; are about as follows. 
Posts and wire, say, $2400 an acre; the cost of plowing, 
planting and tying, $5.00 an acre; the fertilizers for the firs 
year may amount to $10.00 an acre; for-the second and third 
years about $5.00 an acre. Then there is the cost of picking, 
— and shipping, which averages twenty-five cents 4 
crate of twenty-four pounds; the freight rate to New York js 
about fifty-five cents a hundred ; the commissions are usually 
five per cent. 

- The vines begin bearing the second year, but it is not until 
the third year that the crop is harvested. The vineyard will 
then produce about two tons to the acre. The yield increases 
during the next three or four years, when the vines reach their 


maturity and full vigor. 
New York. e L. F. Vance, 


Nelumbium speciosum in Egyptian Tombs. 


To the Editor of GARDEN AND FOREST: 

Sir,—I have read, with much interest, Miss Vail’s article, in 
GARDEN AND FOREST (August 7th), entitled ‘The Collection 
of Funeral Wreaths and Offerings in the Museum of Egyptian 
Antiquities at Giseh.” The article is a valuable one, and 
presents in a striking way the results of archzological inquiry 
in the land of the Pharaohs, so far as relates to the plants em- 
ployed for funeral purposes. That Nelumbium speciosum, so 
frequently represented in Egyptian sculpture and painting, has 
disappeared from the Nile, is a proposition made, perhaps, a 
hundred years ago; but that it once grew in Egypt as a wild or 
cultivated plant is not to be questioned. 

Miss Vail says in her paper that “it is strange that the Sacred 
Lotus, the classical flower that Herodotus calls the Rose-like 
Lily of the Nile, Nelumbium speciosum, has not been found” 
in the catacombs. 

The purpose of this note is simply to call attention to the 
fact that in the Abbott Collection of Egyptian Antiquities, now 
the property of the New York Historical Society, and on exhi- 
bition in the rooms of the society in the city of New York, 
there are specimens of the leaves of Nelumbium speciosum, 
obtained from Egyptian tombs, wonderfully well preserved 


after the lapse of twenty or thirty centuries. ‘ 
Buffalo, N. v. d David F. Day. 


Recent Publications. 


The Flora of the Assyrian Monuments and its Outcomes. 
By E. Bonavia, M.D. Westminster: Archibald Constable 
& Co. 

“From the real Assyrian flora,” says the writer of this 
book, an English army surgeon, “I have attempted to 
creep up to their sacred flora and to interpret certain sym- 
bols found woven in with this”; and, he also tells us, his 
interest in the subject was first excited by a study of the 
most frequent emblem found on ancient Assyrian sculp- 
tures, the “Sacred Tree,” intimately connected with which 
is another called the “Assyrian horns.” Asa result he has 
given us a mass of interesting information which could 
hardly be acquired from other books without a vast deal of 
trouble, and some equally interesting theories, in regard to 
the development of artistic motives and of religious or 
superstitious beliefs, which seem well founded. 

Among the plants which Dr. Bonavia has found clearly 
presented upon the Assyrian sculptures, the Date Palm, 
Phoenix dactylifera, is entitled to the first place. It is, of 
course, always depicted in somewhat conventionalized 
fashions, but, while these vary among themselves, they 
always present the tree, with its leaves and its fruits and 
the characteristic surface of its trunk, so that it cannot pos- 
sibly be mistaken for anything else. Next in importance, 
perhaps, comes the Vine, Vitis vinifera, which is even more 
realistically portrayed in the shape and veining of its 
leaves and the form of its grape-bunches, and in the way 
in which they are set opposite one another on the stem. 
The Pomegranate, PunicaGranatum, is likewise intelligently 
portrayed, although, working in hard stone, the sculptor 
was obliged greatly to exaggerate, relatively to the size he 
bestows upon the plant as a whole, the dimensions of its 
leaves and fruit in orderto render them distinctly visible. 
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-The Fig-tree, Ficus Carica, is shown with digitate and also 


with palmate leaves, indicating that more than one variety 
was known to the Assyrians, while the peculiar shape of 
its fruit is faithfully preserved. Equally unmistakable 
is a Pine-tree, assumed to be Pinus Brutia, whether it is 
depicted as a thick-foliaged conical mass or more conven- 
tionalized, with separated branches each tipped by a cone. 
A reed, supposed to be Arundo Donax, conspicuously fig- 
ures, in two versions, in portrayals of river margins. A Lily, 
doubtless Lilium candidum, is very beautifully interpreted, 
as is also a composite plant which Dr. Bonavia believes to 
have been, most probably, Hieracium pannosum. A very 


‘curious and much conventionalized plant, difficult to deter- 


mine, he thinks may be meant for the Baobab, Adansonia 
digitata, while of another tree, he confesses, ‘‘ nothing can 
be made. It may be a Plum-tree, it may be an Apple-tree, 
or something else. Both these fruit-trees were indigenous 
in the regions south of the Caucasus and the vicinity of 
Persia.” 

All these attributions Dr. Bonavia has made, not by 
means of mere guesswork, but, where the slightest doubt 
could exist, through patient study of the monuments in the 
British Museum and of the records of ancient Assyrian cus- 
toms and possessions, and after consulting the best botani- 
cal authorities in regard to the flora of the regions with 
which he deals. 

He also discusses two other objects the identification of 
which is less variously supported, as they seem to be fruits 
disassociated from the plants which bore them. Lying on 
tables or platters, among the objects offered to monarchs 
or deities, he thinks he has identified bunches of bananas 
and slices of melon. Certainly the forked objects repro- 
duced in the illustrations of his book are good interpreta- 
tions of banana-clusters, even to the scars left at their base 
by the falling of the bracts ; and there seems no reason to 
believe that this fruit may not have been imported into 
Mesopotamia by way of the Arabian Gulf, im which case 
it would have been a rarity well adapted to formal or sacer- 
dotal offerings. Both the watermelon and the muskmelon 
were doubtless also known to the Assyrians, but Dr. Bonavia 
thinks that the crescent-shaped objects on the sculptures 
probably represent the fruit of the latter—“some fine kind 
of Cucumis Melo, such as are still grown in Persia at the 
present day.” With these plants, which, not including the 
doubtful Baobab, or the tree of which nothing definite can 
be made, are ten in number, the list of those actually pic- 
tured by Assyrian sculptors is complete. 

But, in addition to what, in spite of their partial conven- 
tionalism, we may call these actual portraits of plants, 
trees much more abstractly treated, in a distinctly orna- 
mental way are constantly seen on the monuments and on 
the small cylinders used as seals, sometimes isolated, but 
on the monuments usually figuring in ceremonials as con- 
spicuous objects of adoration. These are the famous 
“Sacred Trees,” analogies to which exist in the artistic 
remains of other ancient nations, and a reflection of which 
is found in the story of the Garden of Eden. Among those 
of the Assyrians Dr. Bonavia thinks that he has recognized 
conventionalizations of four or five different trees, some of 
which are readily identifiable, while others are less so, 
owing to the minuteness of the work on the little seals. 
These are the Date-tree, the Vine, the Pomegranate-tree, 
the Fir-tree, and “not improbably” the Oak. But, again, 
the Date-tree holds the most important place, and not un- 
naturally, as, in any country where it grew, it must have 
been especially revered in those very early times when 
religious and superstitious customs had their origin, and 
when “man lived by hunting and fishing and by eating 
anything he could find growing in the forest,” as well as 
later on, when he had become semi-civilized, but, as yet, 
led a merely pastoral, not an agricultural, life. We can 
easily fancy the “first-comers into the plains of Chaldza 
finding forests of Date-trees, the sweet fruit of which, with 
the products of their flocks, enabled them to increase and 
multiply. We can imagine how this tree eventually became 
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to these people the ‘tree of life.’” And in later days they 
must have cultivated it with diligence, for Herodotus wrote 
that the plains of Babylon were thickly covered with Date 
Palms, which were equally precious for the shade, for the 
fruit and for the wood that they yielded. In still later 
times the name of “Tadmor in the Wilderness,” Palmyra, 
indicates the local plentifulness of this tree; the shores of 
the Dead Sea also “are said to bear unmistakable evidence 
of whole forests having once existed somewhere in its 
vicinity or on the banks of its tributary rivers” ; and “ Lay- 
ard gives a plate representing conquerors cutting down the 
Date-trees of a conquered country. This terrible way of 
clearing a conquered land of its food-trees must have been 
frequently practiced, and will amply account for the almost 
total disappearance of the Date-tree from whole regions 
where, at previous times, it must have existed abundantly.” 
Thus, as the “tree of life,” as the most beneficent of their 
possessions, and as the symbol of fertility, the Date Palm 
won its prominent place in the emblematical cult of the 
Assyrians, and is pictured as an object of worship under 
oo singular and decorative, but readily recognizable, 
orms. 

Very important also was the Vine to these ancient peo- 
ple, and very frequent and beautiful are the Sacred Trees 
formed from the elements it supplied, sometimes with wav- 
ing branches arranged in regular rows and each tipped by 
a bunch of grapes ; but even where it is most clearly sug- 
gested certain elements drawn from the Date Palm are 
usually mingled in the pattern it forms, while many more 
purely architectural ornaments are ingenious and attractive 
combinations of Date-tree fronds and Grape-bunches. The 
Pomegranate is likewise easily recognized among the 
Sacred Tree emblems ; and a very highly conventionalized 
design, in which each branching line is tipped by three 
cone-like objects, Dr. Bonavia believes to have been meant 
for a Fir-tree, while a small design on a seal shows tiny 
objects which look more like acorns than like anything else. 
There is a variety of evidence to prove that the Assyrians 
were doubtless acquainted with other species of Oaks be- 
sides Quercus Libani of the Lebanon mountains ; yet, the 
author confesses, this particular Sacred Tree may also have 
represented a Vine with its fruit-clusters portrayed in an 
unusual manner. 

Almost more interesting than his chapter on Sacred 
Trees is the one in which the author discusses the origin of 
the famous “Cone fruit,” so constantly held in the hands 
of the personages figured on Mesopotamian monuments, 
because so many different opinions upon this question 
have prevailed. We cannot follow him through the many 
reasons he gives for his own belief, but can merely quote 
this belief as in favor, not of the well-known theory that 
the symbol represents the male inflorescence of the Date 
Palm, but of the idea that it is a Fir-cone used for the 
sprinkling of holy water. This idea seems to us well sup- 
ported by the factthat the figures which hold a cone in one 
hand hold in the other a small bucket, and seem to be per- 
forming some act in relation to more important personages, 
and by the fact that the custom of using Pine-cones for this 
purpose still exists in the East. But the reader interested 
in the transmission of symbols or in the development of 
artistic patterns, should read this chapter of Dr. Bonavia’s 
for himself, as also the extremely interesting ones in which 
he treats of the Lotus in art and of the origin of the ubiqui- 
tous use, in one conventionalized version or another, of the 
device which, when found in Mesopotamia, is called the 
** Assyrian luck-horns.” These chapters, written to prove 
no preconceived theory, but simply to register facts, 
and, if possible, to deduct sensible interpretations from 
them, form an excellent antidote to Professor Good- 
year’s widely read Grammar of the Lotus, which, de- 
spite the erudition it reveals and the extremely valuable 
material it brings together, must be regarded as a cleverly 
exaggerated piece of special pleading. Surely, not from 
the Lotus alone, but from the Lotus and many other floral 
and non-floral originals, the decorative motives of antiquity 
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must have been derived ; and this truth, which should be 
self-evident, Dr. Bonavia’s book helps greatly to establish. 

We may merely note, as one of his most important and 
attractive deductions, the way in which he traces the 
fleur-de-lis, so long regarded as a floral emblem and as 
one of rather late European origin, back’ to the “luck- 
horns” of Assyria, showing us every step in the transition 
by means of pictures as well as of words, and showing us 
that, even in old Assyrian times, this transition had led up 
to the fully perfected forms of the fleur-de-lis—to the pre- 
cise forms in which it is employed to-day. 


Notes. 


Some idea of the literary activity of the scientific staff of the 
Royal Gardens at Kew appears in the fact that last year about 
three thousand printed pages of botanical and horticultural 
matter emanated from that establishment. 


A summer meeting of the American Forestry Association 
will be held at Springfield, Massachusetts, in connection with 
the forty-fourth meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, beginning on Tuesday, September 
3d, at two o'clock in the afternoon, and continuing through 
Wednesday. 


Clethra alnifolia is still in full bloom, and, although natu- 
rally a swamp plant, it takes quite as kindly to cultivation 
as almost any shrub, This plant and its variety tomentosa, 
which blooms still later and keeps in flower until frost, are 
both very handsome native shrubs, with first-rate foliage and 
pure white, fragrant flowers. Almost every year we have 
commended them to planters, but this advice can hardly be 
repeated too often. If they were rare and expensive foreign 
plants they would be much better known in gardens than they 
now are. 


Among the varieties of Apples which will flourish in the 
north-west the Hibernal is strongly recommended by the su- 
perintendent of one of the stations in Minnesota. The trees 
are robust and in good condition after having been set eight 

ears ; the fruit is large and ripens well together on the tree; 
it is equal to the Oldenburg for all culinary purposes, and in 
the proper season is relished as a dessert apple. The tree also 
has a great value as stock to be top-worked with more tender 
varieties, as it makes a smooth union with many kinds and is 
inclined to push them into early bearing. 


In the interior of Florida the best pineapples are grown 
under a cover consisting of narrow strips of board set a few 
inches apart on stringers and high enough to allow a man to 
walk under it. This structure is weather-boarded on the 
north and west sides to protect the plants from cold winds, and 
the cover excludes some of the hot sunshine in summer. 
Under this shading the flowering can be controlled to some 
extent, and pineapples can be made to ripen nearly every 
month in the year. They are said to be much larger and to 
have a better flavor than those grown in the open ground. 


A new vacuum process of canning fruits in glass has lately 
been introduced from Europe among the packers of the Pacific 
coast, and according to Mr. Charles H. Shinn, writing in the 
American Agriculturist, the tin can appears to be doomed. 
All the deleterious gases generated in cooking the fruit, and 
even the air, are extracted under this new process, so that fer- 
mentation is reduced toa minimum. No solder is used, and 
each jar is opened by making a puncture with a pen-knife, 
after which.the cover can be lifted off entire. The fruit is 
solid-packed—that is, a can contains ninety per cent. of fruit 
and ten per cent. of syrup, instead of being two-thirds fruit and 
one-third syrup, as was formerly the case with tin cans. In 
this way there is a saving of freight charges, while the superior 
attractiveness and healthfulness of fruits packed in glass is 
evident. Formerly the use of resin, acid, solder and hot iron 
scorched the syrup, and since the aperture in the top of the tin 
cans was so small that the fruit was often crushed and cut 
when being placed in the cans, the syrup was for this reason 
cloudy. By the new method the syrup will be clean and clear 
and cheaper —— of fruit will be almost as good as the higher 
ones, especially where the difference is only in the size of the 
fruit. 


Last week the corner-stone of the new hall for the Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society was laid in Philadelphia, and 
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among the papers placed within the box sealed up in the 
stone were records of the Florists’ Club, prepared by Mr. Ed. 
win Lonsdale, anda history of the Horticultural Society pre. 
pared by Dr. J. E. Mears, Vice-President of the society. From 
an interesting résumé of these papers, published in the Phila. 
ag pam Ledger, it is said that this society, the first of its kind 
in America, received its charter in 1832, but was organized as 
early as 1827 as an outgrowth of the Agricultural Society which 
was organized in 1785. Its presidents, from Horace Binney, 
the first one, down to the present time, have all been men of 
distinction in the community ; and its corresponding secre- 
taries, David Landreth, Jr., John B. Smith, Thomas C, Percival, 
William D. Brickle, Thomas Meehan, Charles P. Hayes and 
Edwin Lonsdale, have all been leading authorities in horticul- 
ture. The society is well known throughout the country for 
its admirable exhibitions and for its ep ghomapte spirit. The 
new building will be the fourth one which has been known to 
Philadelphians as Horticultural Hall. The dimensions of 
the large assembly room will be seventy by one hundred feet 
on the second floor and will seat eleven hundred people. 
The friends of horticulture will unite with us in wishing that 
the staunch old society may enjoy a long career of pros- 
perity and usefulness in its new home. 


A few Alligator pears are to be found in fancy-fruit stores 
and command thirty to thirty-five cents apiece; Strawberry 
and Sugarloaf pineapples, from Havana, bring $10.00 a hundred 
at wholesale, and in spite of the abundance of home-grown 
fruit, good Aspinwall and Port Limon bananas sell readily for 
$1.00 to $1.50 a bunch. Peaches of high quality are rather 
scarce since the Georgia crop has disappeared from the mar- 
ket, but some fine yellow-fleshed Crawfords are now coming 
from the Delaware peninsula, and the best ones command 
$1.50 to $2.00 a basket at wholesale. The practice of market- 
ing peaches in baskets of smaller size, which can be handled 
like grape baskets and transported in large carriers, is growing 
in favor, and no doubt we shall soon see the last of the old- 
style basket. Hand-picked Duchess of Oldenburg, Graven- 
stein and Maiden’s Blush bring the highest prices among 
apples. Fine Le Conte, Bartlett and Clapp’s Favorite pears, 
from New Jersey and Maryland, dispute the market with the 
beautiful fruit from California, but the east now has nothing to 
match the Bradshaw, Columbia, Purple Duane, Yellow Egg, 
Hungarian and Victoria plums from the Pacific coast. 
Muscat and Tokay grapes are coming from California 
in quantities, while Delawares, Moore’s Early and Wor- 
dens, from up the river, are now supplanting the Con- 
cords and Niagaras from the south. Hard bright huckleber- 
ries are still sent from the Pocono Mountains, and command 
at wholesale ten cents a quart, and blackberries from New 
Jersey are worth as much. The warm weather, with season- 
able rains, has pushed forward melons and all kinds of vege- 
tables in such abundance that the market is fairly glutted with 
them, and the same condition seems to be found in many 
other parts of the country. A recent dispatch from California 
states that one day last week five hundred crates, each contain- 
ing thirty fine canteloupes, from the Sacramento Valley, were 
dumped into the Bay of San Francisco because they could not be 
disposed of to the wholesale dealers for ten centsacrate. This 
certainly seems a criminal waste, especially when we are told 
that a good muskmelon could not be bought at a retail stand 
in San Francisco for less than twenty-five cents. Some way, 
surely, ought to be devised by which poor people could get 
some of this fruit at a reasonable rate, even if the business of 
the middlemen should suffer to some extent. 


Henri Baillon, the distinguished French botanist and Profes- 
sor of Botany in the Faculté de Médecine of Paris, died on the 
21st of July in his sixty-seventh year. Baillon was one of the 
most learned, industrious and prolific of the modern French 
botanists and the chief apostle of the theories of his country- 
men, Adanson and Payer. Unfortunate infirmities of temper, 
which led him into severe and sometimes unjust criticisms of 
his contemporaries, somewhat impaired his usefulness. He 
did, however, an immense amount of good work, and much 
of it of permanent value, and will always live in his classical 
Histoire des Plantes, his chief work, which, unfortunately, he 
did not quite complete; in his Dictionnaire de Botanique ; and 
in his studies of the Madagascar Flora, upon which in late 
years he has been chiefly engaged. Healso wrote much upon 
medical botany and on the flora of the neighborhood of Paris, 
and was author of a 7raité de Botanigue. Adansonia,a journal 
a: botany, now discontinued, was edited and largely written by 

im. 
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